F: skiers driving out of Vancouver 
along Highway 99 near the resort 
town of Whistler last Thursday 
morning, the highway flagmen in or- 
ange hard hats and safety vests were a 
familiar sight on a road where rock- 
slides—and closures—are common. 
However, the 10 casually dressed men 
at the roadblocks had something other 
than motorist safety in mind when they 
flagged down a pickup truck, carrying 
three men and two women, as it entered 
an isolation zone between two barriers. 
In reality, the “highway workers” were 
RCMP officers. With Whistler-bound 
skiers safely stopped outside the zone, 
the special squad moved in and quietly 
arrested the five. Later, they were 
charged in connection with a startling 
series of bombings. With the arrests 
and the seizure of an arsenal of large- 
calibre handguns and rifles, the police 
claim to have broken up an extremist 
group. The charges relate to the 
bombing of a B.C. Hydro substation on 
Vancouver Island last May 31, to a con- 
spiracy to sabotage an Alberta military 
base, and to three fires in the Vancouver 
area on Nov. 22. 

The police had been watching the five 
youthful suspects for seven weeks. They 
finally moved in because they feared 
the group was about to strike again. The 
charges include conspiracy to rob a 
Brinks armored car, to use explosives at 
a powerline and an icebreaker construc- 
tion site, and to sabotage aircraft, radar 
and fuel tanks at the Canadian Forces 
base at Cold Lake, Alta. The base is the 
site of planned tests of the U.S. cruise 
missile, whose guidance system is man- 
ufactured at Litton Systems Canada 
Ltd., in Toronto, where a bomb blast 


After the roadblock: rifles, shotguns, revolvers and E.T. lunch bucket 
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last October injured seven people and 
caused $5-million damage. A group call- 
ing itself Direct Action claimed credit 
for that dynamite attack as well as 
for the Vancouver Island substation 
bombing that caused $4.5-million dam- 
age. In a prepared statement last week 
RCMP Insp. Geoff Davis declared that in 
addition to the B.C. charges, “some 
members of this group will be charged 
with the bombing of the Litton Systems 
plant in Toronto.” 

Four of the suspects arrested in Brit- 
ish Columbia—Brent Taylor, 26, Gerald 
Hannah, 26, Ann Hansen, 29, and Juliet 
Belmas, 20—shared the same house in 
New Westminster, while Douglas Stew- 
art, 25, lived in Vancouver. The litera- 
ture seized, police say, was extremist in 
nature. Taylor has been a familiar fig- 
ure at left-wing demonstrations in Van- 
couver for years. In November, 1977, he 


RCMP’s Davis (right): more targets? 


hit Opposition Leader Joe Clark in the 
back of the head with a cream pie. Clark 
was the fourth prominent political tar- 
get within a month in Vancouver. The 
self-styled Anarchist Party of Canada 
(Groucho Marxist wing) claimed 
responsibility. 

Last week’s arrests took place near a 
B.C. government explosives depot 
where 38 cases of dynamite were stolen 
last July. “We believe they [the sus- 
pects] were on their way to target prac- 
tice at an abandoned farm north of 
Squamish,” said Davis, who was in 
charge of the surveillance and the ar- 
rests. He stood before a table loaded 
with enough equipment for an army 
combat team—or a terrorist group. The 
haul included four handguns, two semi- 
automatic rifles and one machine-gun, 
as well as shotguns, hunting rifles and 
camouflage jackets. According to police, 
there was also an E.T. lunch bucket _ 
rigged to carry explosives. The police 
said that the confiscated matériel is 
only a fraction of the tonne of 
explosives, weapons and hundreds of 
rounds of ammunition seized. 

In communiqués Direct Action cited 
political justification for the bombings: 
B.C. Hydro was attacked for environ- 
mental reasons and Litton for building 
parts for nuclear weapons. After fires 
at Red Hot Video outlets, a group call- 
ing itself the Wimmin’s Fire Brigade 
condemned the stores for selling 
pornography. When the five suspects 
appeared in court Friday morning to 
face 15 different charges that included 
bombings, conspiracies to commit fur- 
ther attacks and robbery, they appeared 
relaxed in police-supplied blue jump- 
suits. They smiled and made clenched- 
fist salutes. Lawyer Stan Guenther was 
critical of the atmosphere surrounding 
his clients’ case. “The police are giving 
out a good deal of information,” he said, 
“and attempting to try this in the 
press.” This week the police will put 
their case in court. 

— MALCOLM GRAY 
in Vancouver. 


The trial begins 
for five in B.C. 


ast January, 10 RCMP officers 

dressed as highway flagmen 

stopped a truck about 75 km north 
of Vancouver on the winding Squamish 
highway. The Mounties quickly sur- 
rounded the truck and arrested its occu- 
pants—three men and two women. For 
police, the arrest marked the end of 
seven intensive weeks of surveillance by 
60 officers. Last week, almost one year 
later, the trial of the five accused— 
Juliet Belmas, 21, Ann Hansen, 30, Ger- 
ald Hannah, 27, Douglas Stewart, 26, 
and Brent Taylor, 27—began under 
heavy security in New Westminster. 
The five are charged with as many as 11 
counts, including conspiracy to rob a 
Brink’s guard, break and entry, car 
theft and possession of stolen weapons. 

In his opening address to the jury, 
prosecutor Kevin Gillett said that he 
would call more than 100 witnesses in a 
trial that is expected to last at least 
three months. In outlining the Crown’s 
case, Gillett said he would show that 
the accused had spent two months plot- 
ting to rob a Brink’s guard at a Woolco 
store in a shopping mall near Burnaby. 
In preparation for the robbery, four of 
the accused stole two cars on the night 
of Jan. 11, Gillett said, and another ve- 
hicle the next night. Gillett said that 
the prosecution would provide evidence 
showing the accused were in possession 
of stolen walkie-talkies, which were 
used during the car robberies, and that 
12 of the 20 weapons police seized had 
been stolen. Included in the Crown’s 
evidence were a radio scanner to inter- 
cept police broadcasts and a book called 
Get Away Driving Techniques. 

Gillett said four of the accused were 
under surveillance while they timed the 
arrival and departure of the Brink’s 
truck and that a surveillance team fol- 
lowed the accused to a remote canyon 
near Squamish where they later found 
shell casings and silhouettes of human 
figures, which had apparently been 
used for target practice. 

Although the trial is just beginning 
for the jury and public, for the judge, 
lawyers and the accused, it is only the 
latest step in the lengthy legal affair. 
Preliminary proceedings started last 
September. Since mid-October, Mr. Jus- 
tice Martin Toy has been determining 
the admissibility of evidence. With 
hundreds of court dates still ahead, Toy 
announced last week that there would 
be some respite from the task: the trial 
would have a one-week break every 
three weeks. It will be a holiday from 
justice for everyone but the accused. 

—JANE O’HARA in Vancouver. 
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This is what were doing now in New Zealand 
It’s summer now. The grass on New Zealand farms is still 
green and lush from the recent spring rains. Daffodils splash 
their golden yellow across the paddocks. The trees are basking 
in the full glory of summer’s colours. The rivers and lakes 
sparkle with clean new water. The trout are fat. You can 
share the great New Zealand outdoors with a unique 
‘farmhouse’ holiday. Stay on a New Zealand farm. Share a 
few days with real [= T Gr Telos Gloss laetia oe De nt] 
New Zealanders. And Name .. i0y., Mere) awe, oon eR Re 
remember, when you do 
come your dollar is 
worth about 25% more. 
Come and visit. Send 
the coupon and we'll 
send you our free Kiwi 
travel pack. Then send 
yourself. You’ll 
remember it forever. 


New Zealand Tourist Office 
701 West Georgia Street, IBM Tower Suite, 1260, 
Vancouver B.C. V7Y1B6. 
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Clenched fists in court 


he hallway outside Vancouver’s 
i provincial courtroom 101 resem- 
bled a cross between a demon- 
stration and an airport security check 
last week as 200 spectators—friends, 
family, reporters and simply the cu- 
rious—lined up for the appearance of 
five people accused of terrorist activi- 
ties and a sabotage conspiracy. Half the 
crowd failed to get in. Those who did 
had to undergo a body frisk and elec- 
tronic scanning before they entered the 
115-seat courtroom. 

The young defendants face charges 
that include the bombings last year of a 
B.C. Hydro substation, which caused 
$4.5 million in damages, and arson at- 
tacks on three stores selling adult vid- 
eotapes. The accused are Brent Taylor, 
26, Gerald Hannah, 26, Ann Brit Han- 
sen, 29, Juliette Belmas, 20 (all sharing 
the same house in New Westminster), 
and Douglas Stewart, 25, of Vancouver. 
They seemed unconcerned by the heavy 
security surrounding their appearance 
in court and hugged each other, 
mouthed messages to friends in the 
packed courtroom and gave clenched- 
fist salutes. They were not in court 
long—it took only 12 minutes for de- 
fence lawyers to obtain an adjournment 
to Feb. 21 so that they could get the 
details of the case against their clients. 
As the defendants were led back to jail, 
Hansen turned and shouted, “Be strong 
and resist,’ drawing cheers and ap- 
plause from most of the crowd. 

The five face charges that include: 
conspiring to attack an icebreaker being 
built for Gulf Oil in North Vancouver; 
conspiring to attack the Canadian 
Forces base at Cold Lake, Alta. (pro- 
posed testing site of the U.S. cruise mis- 
sile); another alleged conspiracy to rob 
a Brink’s armored car; and allegedly 
possessing explosives, stolen goods and 
weapons. 

The five were moved to provincial 
prisons from Vancouver police cells af- 
ter defence lawyers said that Toronto 
detectives were harassing their clients 
in interrogation cells with questions 
about the Oct. 14 bombing of a Litton 
Systems plant which injured seven peo- 
ple. Before he left the courtroom, the 
bearded, dark-haired Taylor joined 
Hansen in gesturing to the crowd. 
“Lively up yourselves,” he shouted, 
raising a clenched fist in the air as he 
quoted a song by Bob Marley and the 
Wailers, formerly one of the most polit- 
icized reggae groups in Jamaica. 

Taylor himself is perhaps the best 
known of the five defendants, who were 
active in causes that included feminism, 
native and prisoners’ rights, environ- 


mental issues and the movement to 
ban nuclear weapons. He grew up in the 
wealthy Victoria community of Oak Bay 
and is remembered by high school 
teachers there as an above-average stu- 
dent interested in rugby, music and ski- 
ing. On Nov. 29, 1977, he drew attention 
to himself by hitting Opposition Leader 
Joe Clark in the back of the head with a 
cream pie at a time when self-styled 
anarchists were regularly hitting politi- 
cians with pies in Vancouver. Taylor 
—he was not charged in the pie incident 
—identified himself on that occasion as 
a member of the New Questioning Coy- 
ote Brigade. Twelve days before the pie- 


throwing incident he had joined the 
Seaforth Highlanders of Canada militia 
regiment in Vancouver, turning out for 
Tuesday evening parades for almost a 
year before he decided to quit in 1978. In 
1981 he attended public meetings with 
his girlfriend, Ann Hansen, to discuss 
opposition to B.C. Hydro’s since-shelved 
plans to build a coal-burning generating 
station on Hat Creek, near Lillooet in 
the B.C. Interior. 

Hansen, who was active in attending 
antinuclear demonstrations, wrote for 
the early editions of Bulldozer, a paper 
published by a Toronto organization 


dedicated to protecting the rights of 
prisoners. Before moving to Vancouver 
in 1982, Hansen also wrote for the To- 


ronto Clarion, a left-wing monthly 
newspaper. 

The other pair sharing the rented 
house with Hansen and Taylor— Gerald 
Hannah and Juliette Belmas—both grew 
up in the Vancouver area. Before Han- 
nah became “Gerry Useless,” the bass 
guitar player in the Subhumans, a now 
defunct punk rock group he helped form 
in 1978, he went to Burnaby North Sen- 
ior Secondary School. He left school in 
1974 after failing to complete Grade 11. 
Rick Zimmerman, a boyhood friend, re- 
members him as a teenager absorbed in 
science fiction. “He became interested 
in music in high school and always had 
some band or other going,” Zimmerman 
said. “He had quite low marks and 
wasn’t academic at all.” 

Hannah’s girlfriend, Belmas, the 
youngest of the defendants, went to 
school in Port Coquitlam before grad- 
uating from Argyle Secondary School in 
North Vancouver in 1980. Belmas’ older 
brother Peter, a television technician at 
a station in Reno, Nev., described his 
sister as a bright, intense girl, eager to 
try out her arguments on feminism and 
nuclear disarmament on him. “Half the 
time I used to play devil’s advocate to 
test her beliefs but most of the time I 
agreed with her positions,” Belmas 
said. He was not as enthusiastic about 
her preference for punk fashions, in- 
cluding cropping her hair and dyeing it 
pink last summer before allowing it to 
grow out to its normal brown color. The 
fifth defendant, Douglas David Ste- 
wart, is also from Vancouver, but little 
is known about him except that he has 
participated in antinuclear demonstra- 
tions for the past two years. 

The arrests and the display of weap- 
ons and explosives captured by police 
stunned peaceable activists who oppose 
massive hydro projects, pornography 
and nuclear weapons but who do not 
approve of bombings to express opposi- 
tion. Many activists object to the expro- 
priation of the term Direct Action, the 
heading on two communiqués justifying 
the Toronto Litton and B.C. Hydro 
bombings: it is a phrase that normally 
refers to people’s attempts to take con- 
trol of their own lives through less vio- 
lent methods, such as forming food co- 
ops. “Despite what the police and the 
news media seem to think, nobody has 
the DA [Direct Action] franchise in 
B.C.,” grumbled the anarchist publica- 
tion B.C. Blackout. The police, for their 
part, appear to have sanctioned a kind 
of indirect action. For example, they 
have not yet explained why surveillance 
of the suspects, which was in place before 
three Red Hot Video stores were at- 
tacked on Nov. 22, was not in place 
around the clock at the time when the 
stores were fire-bombed. 

—MALCOLM GRAY in Vancouver, with 
Carol Bruman in Toronto. 


Bomb-damaged Litton plant: a 20-year sentence after an explosion injured 10 
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Stern justice for a bomber 


H: friends and family in Coquit- 
lam, B.C., remember her as a 
popular, intelligent teenager 
who wanted to be a nurse, loved animals 
and coached a girls’ softball team. But 
in October, 1982, when Juliet Belmas 
helped explode 550 lb. of dynamite 
loaded into a parked van, she saw her- 
self as a revolutionary acting against 
the international arms race. Belmas di- 
rected the blast at a Litton Systems of 
Canada plant in suburban Toronto, 
which manufactures the guidance sys- 
tem for the U.S. cruise missile. The ex- 
plosion injured 10 people and caused 
$3.9 million worth of damage. 

Last week Belmas, a pale, black- 
haired 21-year-old, stood in a courtroom 
in New Westminster, B.C., and apolo- 
gized for the suffering she had caused. 
Despite her professed remorse, how- 
ever, prosecutors representing the B.C. 
and Ontario attorneys general de- 
manded 20 years in jail sentences for 
her part in the bombing and other 
crimes Belmas admitted having com- 
mitted during a four-month crime wave 
that ended with her arrest in January, 
1983. And, over the pleading of defence 
lawyer John Conroy, who said that a 
sentence of more than 10 years would 
crush Belmas, Judge Samuel Toy sent 
her to prison for 20 years. At the same 
time, Toy sentenced Belmas’s boy- 


friend, former rock musician Gerald 
Hannah, 27, to 10 years in prison. Like 
Belmas, Hannah had pleaded guilty in 
mid-March to crimes that included at- 
tempted arson at a Red Hot Video store 
in Coquitlam dealing in sexually ex- 
plicit tapes, conspiracy 
to rob a Brink’s ar- 
mored car in Burnaby, 
B.C., possession of 
stolen goods, including 
an arsenal of weapons, 
and car thefts. 

During the four-day 
sentence hearing On- 
tario and B.C. prosecu- 
tors alike described 
Belmas as a terrorist 
and a member of a 
group of urban guerril- 
las who lived as out- 
laws. But B.C. Crown 
Attorney James Jar- 
dine acknowledged that 
Hannah, once a bass 
player for a punk rock 
group, had played a 
lesser role. Said Jar- 
dine: “He was not a 
committed urban guer- 
rilla. He was there as a 
support person.” 

Belmas listened im- 
passively, her face 


Belmas: professed remorse 


puffy, as-prosecutors read transcripts 
made during a 14-month police investi- 
gation of the pair that began shortly 
after the explosion and ended with ar- 
rests on the Squamish highway north of 
Vancouver. According to police record- 
ings, Belmas boasted to her boyfriend 
about the bombing: “I am really proud.” 
Ontario lawyer Casey Hill went on to 
describe how Belmas had telephoned a 
warning to the Litton security office 11 
minutes before the explosion occurred. 
It injured five Litton employees, three 
Metropolitan Toronto policemen and 
two drivers travelling in cars on nearby 
Highway 427. According to Hill, a po- 
liceman who lost his hearing is one of 
five people who will need lifelong medi- 
cal attention as a result of the blast. 

Three days into the hearing, Belmas 
stood and said that she would feel guilty 
for her role in the explosion for the rest 
of her life. “Publicly I wanted to apolo- 
gize to these people and to the Canadian 
public for the suffering I caused,” she 
declared in a tremulous voice. “I meant 
no harm.” Reading from a handwritten 
prepared statement, she told the court, 
“I was acting against a war machine, 
not against the people held within it.” 
For his part, defence lawyer Conroy 
submitted that a long sentence would 
ruin his client’s chance of rehabilita- 
tion. But Hill, arguing for a lengthy sen- 
tence, declared, “Civil disobedience in 
Canada, involving acts of violence 
against property with the risk of seri- 
ous personal injury, must be crushed in 
its infancy.” 

As well, psychiatric social worker 
Marsha Ablowitz told the court that 
Belmas blamed herself for drawing 
Hannah into the group. 
Still, police planted 
bugs in the basement, 
bedroom and kitchen of 
a New Westminster 
house shared by the 
group and recorded 
Hannah discussing fur- 
ther sabotage actions, 
including blowing up 
aircraft at a Canadian 
Forces base in Cold 
Lake, Alta., where the 
cruise missile was 
tested in early March. 
In sentencing the de- 
fendants, Judge Toy 
said that he viewed the 
defendant? remorse 
and renunciation of 
their crimes with skep- 
ticism. “I suppose you 
are fortunate, young 
lady, that no one was 
killed [in the bomb- 
ing],” he told Belmas. 

—DEBORAH WILSON 
in New Westminster. 
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